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OF FASHIONABLE WEDDINGS. | her to buck up sufficiently to be dressed. |that can’t be repeated too often, —and 


And what the Sideglancer called ‘“a|that pattern, my dear, is cheque. 

Old Court, Meadowbury. pretty and touching innovation, likely} It’s to be an entirely white wedding, 

Dearest Darune,—- Thanks ever so! to catch on at weddings,” i.c., Casniess|out of compliment to my front name. 
muchly for the lovely pendant—so sweet | mére standing close to her daughter| You bridesmaids aren’t to have a touch 
of you to remember I'm fond of sap-| through the ceremony—was simply and |of colour, even in your posies, and the 
phires. But, my dear child, what a| solely to prevent her from bolting before |school-children are to strew nothing 
letter to send with a wedding present! the knot was tied. ‘but white flowers in my bridal path. 
“Full of wise saws and modern in-| But Vioter’s only a half-bred ‘un,|J. M. has had a ripping all-white 
stances,” as the Psalmist says. Had I |after all. Blood tells in these matters,| Darracq built for us to “go away” in. 
been Early Victorian, I might have cried | and, when you've made up your mind|I’ve dubbed it carte blanche. Did I 
over it, but crying, blushing, and faint-|to a thing, carries you through with ajtell you that Sreuta CLackMANNan’s 


= 








ing are forgotten industries, aren't they ? | stiff upper lip. youngest boy is to be a page, and Bans 
like staining glass and dyeing some-| Josian (I suppose I must call him so/|the Second a pagess —if there is such a 
thing purple. sometimes, though J jib at it every time)|thing? The whole wedding is to be 


Yes, old girl, I know. But though | has given me a simply gorgeous tiara|‘ presented” by Soames of Piccadilly. 
all you say is true perhaps, it’s not the | and collet necklace to match—diamonds| Oh my ownest friend! Only a few days 
sort of truth we can all live up to./and sapphires— enormous stones—as| now before the day of white satin and 
Don’t worry about me, Darnye, I don’t | well as heaps of smaller bits of jewellery. | orange-blossom, and “ Wilt thou have 
know that I’m altogether worth it.|I really don’t think I could have done|this man?” Well, it’s all in the day's 
And don’t blame me either. I’m the| much better as to jewels, if I'd become | work. 
victim of cires. As for your pity, my | Princess GALOSHKIN. But there are} What do you think! That other wed- 
dear, | simply don’t want it, and return | other considerations, and I own“to you, ' ding is to be next week too! 
it to you, carriage paid. ‘my Dapuye, in this my last Speech and! Last time I saw Norty I asked him if 














Mr. Jones's FACE, WHICH HAS SUCH A BLANK EXPRESSION WHEN BECOMES QUITE INTELLIGENT WHEN HE 18 ROUSED., 
HE IS DOZING — 








I shall do very well indeed. One! Confession (like those darling highway-|he had realised what our relationship to 
can’t have everything, and the one thing|men on the way to Tyburn) that, had/each other would be, when he was 
one must have in our world is Money,|the Prince proposed, I would have) married to Aunt Gotpiwcnam? He said 
with a big M. I’ve plenty of social| asked J. M. to release me. Some dear|he hadn't thought about it before, but 
ambition, and in my new position I friend, however (Fiurry Marswanine,|he supposed he would be my “ First 
mean to be right bang on the premises|I’m certain), took care to tell him of| uncle once removed,” and he hoped he 
and a leader among the leaders. Even! my engagement, and he left Irgendeinbad | would find me a “ dutiful niece. 


asa single girl, with a simply beggarly | quite suddenly. He's a horrid boy, and I’m glad to 
allowance to outrun, I managed to make| The presents are simply pouring in,|say that I almost quite hate him now. 
some small mark socially. Joax is|and Joax and Hitpecarpe are in the Among the presents that came yesterday 


delighted to have me removed from her! seventh heaven arranging them. As was a little bangle from ‘ him, with 
path. Hipecarpe is in raptures at) usual there’s a frightful lot all of one “ Girlie ” on it in small brilliants and 
being presented next spring. And the! pattern. In my case it takes the form sapphires. I've sent hima little morocco 
Powers that be smile approval on me of umbrella-handles. My dear, I’ve | memo-book with gold corners and mono- 
and all my works. I can promise them! ceased to count them, jewelled and) gram and a wee gold pencil, and on the 
I won't be like that little Vioter Casn-| otherwise. People seem to think I'm) first page I’ve writtea his own aphorism 
Less, when she was married last month | going to pass the rest of my life in the |(is that the word ?)-“ Life's a rotten 
to old Lord Lvcre—(though he has only | open, and in very bad weather at that. business, and nothing matters much. 
one eye, he managed to pick out the Just fancy, the Buttyoy-Bounpermere| Aunt Gorprsonam has sent me a book 
prettiest débutante of the year!) She) people have sent me a most gorgeous -but I don’t know what it’s about, and 
had been erying so shockingly and was| pair of opera-glasses, all enamel and I ve sent her a book--1 forget its name. 
in such a state of collapse on her wed-| jewels. I suppose they look upon it as| (There's a smile due here, if you foel 
ding morning that they had to enamel! paying toll for being admitted among) like it.) 

her face to make her fit to be seen, and|us. Talking of repetitions in wedding | And now Goodbye, dearest. | 

give her cocaine or something to get' presents, there’s one pattern of gift’ Ever thine, BLANCHE. 
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TO A FRESHMAN. 


From a Cambridge Rhyme-Spinner.) 





Ou, youth serenely gracilis, 
How long the uncut tassel is 
That decks your eap ; how facile is the slang you most employ. 
That cap which doth enhance a pate 
I mean your curly fancy pate), 
How well its lines emancipate a freshman, late a boy. 


Last sunamer in your school-abode 
You judge it now a fool abode 
Your mind by every rule abode that discipline could frame. 
You used a scathing wit about 
The lazy loons who sit about 
And hardly ever hit a bout of ball at any game. 


But now your mother checks her sighs 
Voluntas matris lex her size 

In proverbs is) at exercise so freshmanly and slight ; 
For other joys that meet in U 
niversities compete in you: 

Fach day your heart can greet a new Collegiate delight. 


For manners: be not pert as he 
Who owns no common courtesy, 
Who, if he hurts, says “ hurt, I see,” and tramples on your toe. 
Nor should you like a devil leer, 
Or ape a foreign chevalier : 
To find your proper level here ; such fashions are de trop. 


The haughty ones who boss it, who 
Are sometimes bloods and hossy too ; 
(he Proctor and his posse, too; the Tutor and the Dean, 
The Scotsman, the O’Connor-man ; 
The poll-man and the honour-man ; 
[he scholar—neither Don nor man, but something just 
between 


With these (at first uneasily, 
And just a trifle freezily) 
You ‘ll learn to take it breezily as time and you go on. 
And, though you 're now as wee as wee, 
Some day you'll grow and be as we, 
And take the same degree as we, or, p’raps, become a Don. 


Tis. 





ANIMALS COMMIT SUICIDE ? 


Tue letter under the above heading in a daily contem- 
porary, the writer of which asserts that a terrier dog recently 
put a deliberate end to existence by flinging itself before 
a motor-bus, has produced a number of similar communi- 
cations to The Spectator. Through what appears to be a 
breach of confidence some of these have been forwarded to 
Mr. Punch. In the same spirit he publishes them. 


Dear Sir,—Unquestionably they do. I have frequently 
heard my great aunt (the late Miss Tresies) refer to the 
peculiarly sad case of a favourite half-Persian cat, which, 
owing to grief at some fancied slight, committed suicide no 
fewer than nine times, on the last occasion with fatal results. 
lhe combination of despair and patience requisite to enable 
the unhappy animal to take all its lives in this deliberate 
manner is (I venture to think) characteristic of the mysterious 
East from which it, or half of it, sprang. 

Faithfully yours, 
tecivaLD Cuuryey, Lt.-Col. (retired). 


DO 


Sir, It may not be (I should prefer to believe it cannot 
be) generally known that the tombs of domestic pets which 
have been interred in private ground are, in an enormous 


number of cases, in a far from satisfactory condition. I am 





cognisant of at least one instance, in Lower Balham, where 
the sepulchre of a once cherished canary is now habitually used 
for the purpose of growing mustard and cress. Whether 
any of these neglected favourites originally perished at their 
own hands or not I am unable to ascertain, but the scandal 
remains the same. Indignantly yours, 

ALG-RN-N ASHT-N. 


Dear Str,—Some years ago my sister confided to me the 
following facts, for the accuracy of which she was prepared 
tovouch. A goldfish, to which she was considerably attached, 
had been observed for some time to receive marked attentions 
from a young lizard in an adjacent fernery. On the lizard 
being given away to a friend, the unhappy gold-fish exhibited 
evéry symptom of uncontrollable grief, until one morning, 
when she went as usual to feed her pet, my sister was 
hortified to discover its inanimate corpse at the bottom of 
the bowl. The faithful creature had committed suicide by 
drowning. I may add that my sister was so seriously 
affected by this discovery that it was soon afterwards found 
necessary to place her under a modified form of restraint, 
owing to the development of mental weakness from which 
she never entirely recovered. Yours, &c., 

(Miss) Sopnia CLuTrersuck. 


Sir,—-With reference to this exceedingly interesting dis- 
cussion I am irresistibly reminded of the quotation “ There 
are more things in Heaven and Earth than Horatio,” a truth 
to which some of us would do well at times to pay more 
attention. I have never known a case of quadrupedal felo- 
de-se within my personal experience, but on the other hand 
[ cannot recall any instance in which, to my knowledge, a 
member of the so-called brute creation deliberately refrained 
from such a course. Trusting that you will be able to make 
use of this brief contribution to the subject in hand, which 
may possibly suggest material for comment to others of your 
valued correspondents, 

I remain, yours obediently, 
A Cowstant Writer. 


Sir, —-In this connection it may interest you to hear of an inci- 
dent which occurred no longer ago than last Friday, when I 
was walking in the neighbourhood of Soho, accompanied 
as usual by my inseparable companion, a valuable Dachs- 
hund of more than human intelligence. It happened that 
in the course of the morning I had had occasion to administer 
a rebuke to the animal for some trifling indiscretion, but the 
matter had entirely escaped my memory till it was recalled 
by the extraordinary conduct of my canine companion. 
| observed that Fritz was gazing with the most fixed 
attention at the window of a ham and beef shop, wherein 
was displayed the announcement, “ Pies and Sausages fresh 
daily.” Having regarded the notice for some moments in 
silence, the devoted creature fixed his expressive eyes, now 
filled with tears, upon my own, and then, uttering a short 
yelp of farewell, deliberately turned and entered the shop. 
The significance of such an action calls for no comment. 

I am, Sir, very sadly yours, 


Ayti-Potontus (Master of Dachshunds). 








Scene-—Harrop’s Srores. 


Lady. Have you any picture post-cards of Raffles ? 

Attendant. | am sorry, Madam, I am quite out of them— 
but here are several of Muritio’s, and some of Micnae. 
ANGELO’s. 





Tue old rivalry between Folkestone and Dover has just 
received new impetus. Piqued by Dover's possession of a cliff 
called after Suaxspeare, Folkestone has decided in future to 
call her Leas the Sidneys. 
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A SOLACE FOR DISHONOUR. 
Genera. Orricer. “I SEE SOME OF OUR FELLOWS HAVE GOT THE PUNISHMENT THEY DESERVE 
FOR THIS JOB. WHAT HAVE .YOU GOT?” 
Aruy Conrractor. “A POT 0’ MONEY, MY BOY!” 
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Mother (reading Cyril's verses) : 
I’VE GOT A DREADFUL COLD, 
I BLOW MY NOSE ALL DAY, Ii 
Bor THAT isn’t poetry, Daria!” 


“es 


THE RAIN WILL NEVER STOP, 
IS A HORRID BORE -’ 






Cyril. “Yes rr 1s, Mormer.” 

Mother. “ Bur ir porsy'T ruyMe,” 

Cyril. “Tv ROYMES ALL RIGHT IF Yot 
MUST SNEEZE AT THE END OF EVERY LINE.” 


You 


READ IT 


RIGHT. 








GETTING THE BLUES. 
(A Story founded on Fact.) 


Carrax College was plunged in gloom, 

And a cloud hung over the Common room, 

For alas, the College no longer held 

The place that she did in the days of eld. 
There had been a time when she used to shiver 
Unless she remained at the head of the river, 
And Carfax men were wont to yield 

To none in the cricket or football field. 

But now the glory was all departed. 

What wonder the College was broken-hearted ? 
"T'was years since she ’d boasted a bat of note 
Or a single man in the Varsity boat. 

Nay, worse-—well might the dons turn pale ! 
Last year—-I shudder to tell the tale 

There happened that which appeared to portend 
The fatal beginning that marked the end. 

Last year—they did their best, no doubt, 

To hush up the horror, but truth will out 

Last year, by some curious freak of the fates, 
A Carfax man took a first in Greats. 

And while the College was still aghast 

At this hideous blot on her glorious past, 

And, while she was striving in vain to forget, 
There happened a greater calamity yet 

A youth came up to Carfax who 

Made off with the Hertford and Ireland too. 





The dons despaired : you know, perhaps, 

That dons are a curious race of chaps, 

Though you might be surprised that they could not 
choose 

But be depressed when they'd got no blues.” 
















They still were despairing when one fine day 

A Pink ’Un fell in the Master’s way. 

He read a par.: “ We hear Tom Brown 

Is leaving Sydney for Oxford town.” 

The Master sprang from his chair. ‘ Great Scott ! 
I mean, great Brown! Is he coming? What! 
They say he is quite the strongest oar 

That ever was seen, and he’s six foot four 

If we could get him for Carfax—Gad! 

Hansom! Station! and drive like mad!” 


The liner swung on the slack of the tide ; 

A tug put out and puffed alongside, 

And scarce had they let the gangway down 
When the Master of Carfax was greeting Brown, 
Don’t ask me, pray, to relate what fell 

Betwixt the twain, for I cannot tell. 

I only know that the man of might 

Appeared in a scholar’s gown that night ; 

I only know that the Carfax boat 

Is reckoned the fastest craft afloat, 

That the slump which filled the dons with gloom 
Has now given way to a roaring boom, 

And that all the embryo blues put down 

Their name for the College that boasts of Brown, 








Arithmetic on the Bench. 


“ DEFENDANT pointed out that Inspector Jarrett, who set the trap, had | 
acted unfairly in measuring the cee Defendant had measured it, 
and made it 20 yards short of 240 yards. 

“The Chairman said the Bench could not help thinking there was a 
good deal of doubt in the case, and therefore dismissed the summons.” 
— Observer. 


Mr. Punch congratulates the defendant on his delightful 
and original defence, 
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A TRAP FOR COUNTRY MICE. 
Unrevustwortay GuImpe TO 
LONDON. 


Mr 


Puncn’s 


Carrer IL. (continued). 


Park Lane. 

the corner of Brook Street the eye | 
f the pedestrian is at once riveted by | 
tive tatel) facade of Wontwash House, 
¢ superb palazzo of Sir ALGERNON 
Brooks. The dazzling purity of the 
tiles testifies to constant ablution, and 
peculiarly charming effect is produced 
ny the pair of life-size baboons in Car- 
1 marble which stand as supporters 
i each side of the massive portal. Sir | 
eERNON Brooks, it will be remembered, 
the hereditary President of Brooks's 


| 
it 


r 


\ 


Club, and his private menagerie at 
Monk Brandon is only surpassed by 
that of the Hon. Warrer RorsscHi.p. | 


I'he passer-by will not fail to notice the 
magnificent Araucarias standing in pots 
on the Their presence, it may be 
surmised, accounts for the curious fact 
that this particular part of Park Lane 
is never free from organ-grinders. 

The delicate Campanile which sur- 
mounts the richly-ornamented Byzantine 


steps 


structure a few houses lower down is 
one of the most graceful features of| 

=F 
Park Lane. This is the home of one of 


England's greatest captains of industry, 
Mr. C. F. Morerty Beit, whose masterly 
conduct of the great campaign against 
the publishers has filled Mr. Freperic 
Harrison, a Huntingdonshire Vicar, 
and a retired Admiral, with boundless 
enthusiasm. All three of them. In 
the courtyard may be observed a fine 

bear from the Bear-wood | 
menagerie, and through the grille a} 
glance may be obtained of a splendid | 
group ol statuary representing the | 
\merican Generals Hooper and STONEWALI 
JACKSON receiving the submission of the | 
I ithers of the Row. 


Cnaprer II, 
Hyde Park. 

From Park Lane it is an easy step to 
Hyde Park —unless a motor-car gets 
you. In that case St. George’s Hospital 
is just across the way, at Hyde Park | 
Corner, placed there by the Automobile | 
Club for the purpose. London also is| 
full of cheap undertakers, one of the| 
best being Mr. (No: Editor.) The| 
right of free burial in Hyde Park, which 
used to be extended to all members of| 
Boopte’s, Warre’s, and The Times Book | 
Club, has recently been withdrawn. 

Hyde Park, so named from the historic 
game of Hide and Seek played there by 
Wri tae Fourra and Mrs. Jorpay, 
is a large tract of grass entirely sur- 
rounded by houses. Few districts of 
London are so thinly populated as Hyde 
Park ; in fact were the whole city like 





Sen ond hand 





| was originally erected to mark the grave 
|of a very beautiful actress named Mapet | 


this it could hardly contain its five 
million inhabitants. In the midst isa 
winding lake called the Serpentine, a 
corruption of Turpentine, with which 
fluid it was originally filled in the old 
days before gas and other modern im- 
provements. Now, however, there is 
water there, and bathing takes place 
every morning, summer and winter. 
Among the most regular of the swimmers 
are Mr. Swrovsurse, Mr. Watts Dunroy, 
Miss Ketitermanw and Mr. Mowtacu Hot- 
pes. It was here that Byron (whose | 
statue commemorating the deed is close | 
by in Hamilton Gardens) swam the | 
Hellespont. 

Before leaving the Park and return 
ing to Park Lane let us pause awhile 
by the Marble Arch and listen to the | 
orators. But first a fact about this | 
building. Its name, like so many other 











Sto. MoReoW) 





Our Untrrestwortay Artist 1x Lonpon. 
Colouring the Troopers on the King’s Birthday 
in Hyde Park. 





London words (e. g. Serpentine), is a cor- 
ruption of something else. The building 





Arcu, who, in a fit of pique on hearing 
of her understudy’s engagement to a| 
peer’s second cousin, committed suicide | 
at this spot. The warm heart of London, | 
always palpitating with fealty to the| 
stage, insisted on raising this monument | 
to her memory, in spite of the opposition 
of a stern critical school whose motto 
was, “ Manet may be Arcu, but WiuiaM 
is ArcHer.” 

It is just by the Marble Arch that many 
of our leading statesmen,— beginning, 
of course, with Mr. Joserpn Arcu,—have 
first learned their trade. It is a severe 
but salutary school. Had not Mr. Wiv- 
ston CuurcHiLt addressed crowds here 
every Sunday afternoon for a year he 
would not now gain the ear of the 


Mortey too. And the same with Mr. 
Bryce, whose rounded periods were all 
first tried on the audiences that gather 
here. 

On the Kivxe’s birthday all London 
flocks to Hyde Park to see the very 
interesting ceremony known as colouring 
the troopers. With the assistance of a 
pot of paint this is quickly and effec- 


tively done. No other nation, it is 
affirmed, has so original a way of 


honouring its monareh. And yet the 
English are not considered an artistic 
people ! 

There is going to be more of this.) 





AN UGLY MUG. 
He bought you with good money 
In spite of my advice ; 
Indubitably done, he 
Paid down the dealer’s price. 


On you alone he gazes, 

And wastes his precious breath 
In gushing over glazes, 

Till I am bored to death. 


You, who did daily duty 
Upon a tavern shelf, 

He calls “ his greatest beauty ” 
(I shrink from you, myself). 


Yet why should I despise or 
Declare you dearly bought ? 
The fact that you’re an eyesore 
Suggests a sudden thought, 


That turns contempt to pity 
While hope revives again ; 

For, if he calls you pretty, 
How can he call me plain ? 








A Frew days ago a popular author, 
writing in good nervous English to The 
Times, on the Book War, said: ‘* Among 
the exponents and advocates of the 
protectionists is Mr. Fisner Unwin, who, 
if he be not a Cobdenite, then it may be 
asked, what Cobdenism?” ‘This 
problem has so far been unsolved, but 
Mr. Punch believes that the answer is 
that among the exponents and advocates 
of the free traders (in books) is the 
Editor of The Times, who, if he be not 
a Chamberlainite, then it may be asked, 
what is Chamberlainism ? 


1s 


THERE is no beating about the bush 
with the Master of Tendring Workhouse 
when he is advertising. He knows just 
what he wants, and he asks for it. Wit- 
ness his appeal in the columns of The 
People :— 

“ Wanted, a Female Attendant to assist in 
attending upon the aged and infirm. Candi- 
dates must be single men of good character.” 


CommerciaL Canpour.— Blank Beans 





House in the way he does. Mr. Jouy 


“end life-long suffering.” 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF MUSIC. 


Tue statement, recently made in the 
Press, that a famous singer was about to 
open a dairy has attracted attention to 
the economics of the musical profession. 
With a view to securing the best expert 
opinion on the subject a representative 
of Mr. Punch called last Friday on Mr. 
Expymion Sapte, the famous musical 
agent, impresario and concert director, 
with the instractive results appended 
herewith, 

“Is it true, Mr. Sapte,” asked our 
representative, “ that there is an increas- 
ing exodus ef professional artists into 
non-musical callings ? ” 

“That is so, 1 regret to say,” replied 
the omniscient impresario, as he laid 
down his gilt-tipped cigarette. “ With- 
in the last week no fewer than five 
leading singers and instrumentalists have 
removed their names from my books. 
Mr. Hony Gvuiick is going into the 
banana trade; Madame ApeLiva Mepwin 
is starting a vegetarian restaurant; Dr. 
Max LaGersonm is entering a firm of 
publishers, in consequence of the roseate 
accounts given by The Times of the 
enormous profits to be extracted from 
that line of business; Signor Beppo 
SpaGHeEtT! is qualifying for a chauffeur ; 
and—saddest case of all—Yann1 Kritikos, 
the Klephtic pianist, has been appren- 
ticed to a West-end hairdresser.” 

“To what cause,” asked our represen- 
tative, in accents of deep concern, “do 
vou ascribe this singular desertion of so 
honourable a calling ?” 

‘““Many motives are doubtless at work,” 
replied Mr. Sante. “The example of Mr. 
PADEREWSKI, who is increasingly addicted 
to agriculture, must no doubt count for 
something. But the fickleness and 
shrinkage of the concert-going public are 
more largely responsible. There is after 
all only a certain amount of money to 
go round, and music is no longer popular 
when performed by adult artists. Pian- 
ists and violinists are too old at twenty, 
and singers of more than thirty summers 
are being rapidly superseded by the 
gramophone. The most painful part of 
my business is inquiry into the age of 
alleged prodigies. Only the other day 
I was obliged to break a contract with 
Boris Karavevorr, the Bulgarian Beer- 
HOVEN, owing to the distressing dis- 
covery that in spite of his babyish 
appearance and velvet jacket, he 
shaved every morning, and was born in 
1886.” 

“ But I thought that the demand for 
good music was greater than ever?” 

_ “True; but the variety insisted upon 
is more than the human frame can pos- 
sibly stand. For instance, I have just 
heen reading a most interesting book on 
the rising generation, in which the fol- 
lowing list of music is given as typical 





* SPORT” UP TO DATE. 


Host (to beginner, as several barn-door fowls top the fence). ‘* Hop ow! 
Tuose are THE Moruers ! 


Don't suoort! 


yn 








of the studies of an ordinary British 
girl in the school-room :— 


Bacu’s Christmas Oratorio. 
The Piccaninny Polka. 
Songs by Brans. 

H.M.S. Pinafore. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
Whistling Rufus. 

Czerxy’s Exercises. 

How, I ask you, can a professional 
musician keep pace with requirements 
at once so varied and exacting? The 
exodus has only begun; it will soon 
reach the proportions of a stampede. 


Already I hear rumours that Mr. Henry 
J. Woop is thinking of standing for 
the Russian Duma, that Sir Cnrantes 
Sraxyrorp is engaged on a_ political 
problem novel, and that Sir Enwarn 
Exvear will shortly accept a Colonial 
Governorship.” 

“And you yourself, Mr. Sante; what 
do you propose to do when your clients 
no longer exist?” 

“Oh, my decision has long been 
taken. I am retiring from business in 
London at the end of the year, and sail for 
Dahomey in January to act as travelling 
manager for the Amazon Football team.” 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF i906. 


Ow Wednesday, the 17th day of 
October, before Mr. Punch at his Court 
Street, Mr. Hooper, and 
Messrs. Moperty Beit, Povirex, Byes, 
and Hatt Care were charged with 
conspiring together with intent to cause 
a breach of the peace of the break fast- 
table. <A gentleman who gave his name 
as R 17623/284975 was charged with 
aiding and abetting them. Mr. Hooper 
failed to put in an appearance, but the 
Court decided to take the case without 
him, 

Jous Surru was called first, and gave 
eV idence that the peace and harmony of 
his breakfast-table had been completely 
spoiled by the accused. After reading 
their letters to each other he felt quite 
ill, and was unable to digest properly. 
Some letters, of course, were worse than 
others. It was an interview with Mr. 
Byes, for instance, that gave him that 
stab in the back. 

Mr. Punch said he thought witness 
must be thinking of something else. 

Witness admitted that this might be 
so, but said that in any case the nuisance 
an intolerable He simply 
dared not open his paper at the break- 
fast-table now. 

Messrs. Browy, Jones, and Roprson 
having given similar evidence, the 
counsel for the prosecution intimated 
that that was his case. 

The prisoners elected to give evidence 
on their own behalf, whereupon Mr. 
PouLTEN went into the witness-box and 
said: I am Secretary to the Publishers’ 
Association. I write those pretty letters 
that appear in the papers every day. 
write them all myself. Nobody helps me. 

(ross-eramined. He wrote them in 
the mornings. He could not say how 
he spent his afternoons, but generally he 
would be resting. It was not true that he 
derived great benefit from the Eneyelo- 
peedia Britannica in the composition of 
his letters. He had already given his 
opinion of that work, and he would 
repeat it here. On second thoughts he 
wouldn't, but it was true all the same. 
He had never conspired with the other 
prisoners. Some of them he had never 
heard of. He had heard of Hay Care, 
of He had never Mr. 
Hooper. 

Re-examined. —He was not Mr. Hooper. 

Mr. Byyes said: lam a publisher. | 
have been interviewed nine times, and 
have written eighteen letters on the 
matter. I had no reasons for doing this, 
save love of Literature. I have nothing 
at all to gain; on the contrary I have 
spent one and sixpence in stamps. | 
have never conspired with anybody. I 
have seen Mr. Hooper. (Sensation.) 

Cross-examined.— When he said he 


in Houverie 


was one. 


course. seen 


had seen Mr. Hooper he meant that he 





had seen a gentleman who gave his name 
as Hooper. He (Mr. Byzes) did not 
belong to the Publishers’ Association. 
He could not say that too often. So far 
he had said it twenty-seven times. 
Though he did not belong to the Asso- 
ciation he admired Mr. Poutey’s style. 
It was true his firm was a rising one, 
but he has never told his interviewers 
so. He had no idea how these things 
got in the paper. 

Re-examined.-- He was not Mr. Hooper. 

Mr. Moserty Bewt said: I am Manager 
of The Times. Ihave written very few 
letters to the papers. My speciality is 
interviews. I am interviewed every day. 
In my interviews I always say I am 
quite happy and that the War is over. 
As a matter of fact it has only been a 
sort of war. 

Cross-examined.—He had heard of 
Lord Hatssury and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
They were members of the Book Club, 
but he didn’t quite see the connection. 
The war really was over. He was very 
busy just now, but that was only be- 
cause he had to be interviewed so 
many times. He had never conspired 
with anybody. It was the other way 
round. He had heard of America, of 
course. CoLumbus discovered it. 

Re-examined.— That was in the Eney- 

clopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition. 
He would swear to 
that. He did not understand what 
counsel insinuated by “Stop - Press 
News.” It was in the main article on 
America. ‘There was no American Syn- 
dicate that controlled The Times. Mr. 
Hoorer wrote some of the advertise- 
ments, that was all. He had frequently 
seen Mr. Hoorer, and had given him 
orders. He could not swear that Mr. 
Hooper was not an American. He had 
never asked him. He really could not 
be bothered with the private history of 
all his subordinates. 

Re-examined.— He was not Mr. Hooper. 

Mr. Hat Carve said: I am a novelist 
and a dramatist. I am about to publish 
a perfectly new work of fiction at half-a- 
crown. 

Cross-examined.—It was called The 
Bondman. It was not an old work. He 
admitted that he had written a book 
called The Bondman many years ago, 
and that a dramatised version was now 
being played at Drury Lane, but this 
was neither of those. ‘This was the play 
turned back into a story again, and was 
therefore quite different. Also it was to 
contain a photograph of himself. He 
would not swear that he had never been 
photographed before. Many people 
denied that this would be a test of the 
dearness of novels, but he himself was 
quite self-satisfied. 


Cross-eramined. 


Re-examined. — Quite satisfied, he 
meant, of course. He was not Mr. 
Hooper. 





Cross - examined. —He believed the 
advertisement rates of The Daily Mail 
were very high. He had never heard 
of the expression “ Self-advertisement 
rates.” 

R 17623/284975 said: I am a member 
of the T.B.C. 

Cross-examined.—He had written to 
The Times to say how grateful he was. 
He had not signed it. He hated self- 
advertisement. He was not “ Author 
of Forty Years Standing,” nor was 


he “Book Lover.” He was just 
R 17623/284975. M.0.2846 was another 
gentleman. 


Before witness could be re-examined 
Mr. Punch interposed, saying that he 
had heard enough. The prisoners were 
found guilty, and Messrs. Bett, Bytes, 
Pouren and Carve would be condemned 
to read each other’s letters. Mr. Hooper 
and R 17623/284975 would come up for 
judgment together when called upon. 





TO A CAGED BEAR AT THE 
BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


Epurim —for such the trivial name 
Thy race familiarly was dealt, 

What time ‘ Old Jake’s’ unerring aim 
Probed thine invaluable pelt ; 


What time, inspired by Manvitle Fenny, 
I stalked thee in my dreams and slew 

The beetling moose, or, one to ten, 
Outclassed the hair-compelling Sioux ; 


Most pensive Bruin, I desery 
Thy presence with profound regret, 
This bosom weeps for thee, this eye 
Is sympathetically wet. 


Pent in yon dark Cimmerian den 
Thou liest in enforced repose ; 

A barren wall obscures thy ken, 
Odours of fish assail thy nose. 


The crowd moves by, but thou art banned, 
An object of delight to none ; 

No smiles encourage thee, no hand 
Confers the unexpected bun. 


And lo! as though to point the jest, 
A board confronts the empty air, 
Bearing the humorous request 
“ Please not to irritate the bear!” 


Oh I have seen in many lands 
Bears of all sorts and divers hues: 
Bears that performed with gipsy bands, 
And some immured in alien Zoos. 


Some crawled up mercenary poles, 
While others stood upon their head ; 

All seemed profoundly cheerful souls, 
And not a few were overfed. 


Thou only, friendless and apart, 
Sitting disconsolate dost brood 
Alike on man’s unfeeling heart, 


And the prevailing dearth of food. | 
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Viear's Wife (sympathisingly). “Now THAT You CAN'T GET ABOUT, AND ARE NOT ABLE 


THE TIME?” 


Old Man. “‘ Wet, Mem, sometimes I SITS AND THINKS; 
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CHANGE OF OCCUPATION. 


AND THEN AGAIN I Just sits.” 


A YNNINTINNG 


TO READ, HOW DO YOU MANAGE TO OccUPY 








And many a dream-born vision racks 
Thine uncommunicative breast 

With thoughts of old frequented tracks 
Down the dim cafions of the West. 


Out yonder where the setting sun 
Leaves Tallac’s rugged slopes aglow, 

Painting with silver, grey and dun, 
rhe shadowed deeps of Lake Tahoe, 


Thou and a brother ball of fur 
Roamed through the woods in cubsome 
glee, 
Watched with maternal care by her 
Whose family you chanced to be ; 


Chased the white-footed mouse among 
_ The Autumn leaves, or in the quest 
Of toothsome eatables got stung 

Ry the ferocious bee his nest ; 


Fished in the shallow streams for trout, 
_ With eager paws, or from the ground 
Extracted with unerring snout 

Roots of a succulence profound. 


| Then came the fatal day when fired 
By pickled pork and hunger’s thrall 

| Thine unsuspecting Ma expired 
Beneath the log-trap’s deadly fall. 


And monsters seized on thee and him, 
Thy brother James, and full of care 

Thou wast to exile sent, but Jim 
Fosters the growth of backward hair. 


Bruin, farewell! I fain would stay 
And o’er thy wrongs conjointly weep, 
But hunger bids me haste away : 
I note besides that thou ’rt asleep. 


Yet may it still be mine to make 
Thy tedious lot a shade less hard : 
Accept this slice of currant cake 
As token of my deep regard ! 
ALGOL. 





The Wonders of Nature. 


“ For sate, 2 Trees Eating Pears.” 
Gloucester Citizen. 


‘- The Shaver's Calendar.’’ 

Mr. Punch begs to recommend this 
original calendar, compiled by Mr. F. 
Sivewick and published by A. H. Buttes, 
to all to whom it may appeal at eight 
o'clock in the morning or thereabouts. 
He is tempted to quote the mottoes for 
four February days. “I'll shave 
as well as Ican”’ (Ben Jonson). “ Upon 
this promise did raise his chin’ 
(Venus and Adonis), “The bright 
death quivered at thé victim's throat, 
touch’d, and There 
remains some sear of it” (As you Like 
It). “O cursed be the hand that made 
these holes” (Richard IJI.), and “’E 
lifted up my ‘ead, An’ 'e plugged me 
where I bled” (Kipling) will bring back 
memories of cheap barbers to most of 
his readers. It is, however, a pity (for 
obvious reasons) that each quotation has 
not a page to itself ; but none the less Mr. 
Sipawick is to be congratulated upon the 
very successful result of what must have 
been a labour of love and much laughter. 


you 


he 
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Laird (to little Tomkyns, who is being initiated into the mysteries of deer-stalking). “Dos’T Move a ster! Liz DOWN WHERE YoU ARE!” 








a ' ms , “In that case,” said Recor, “ we| I felt my eyes fill. 
A CHAFING-DISH SUPPER. might invite the Barkers. I know you | “Then you'll spoil the whole thing,” 
I snoutp never have given Reoate a} don't care about Mrs. Barker, but Barker|I murmured huskily; “1 was going to 
chafing dish for his birthday if I hadn't} can be very useful to me.” give you Kedgeree of Lobster, Hamburg 
seen the picture of the girl in the adver-| I did not care about Mrs. Barker. Steak, and Macaroni a la ecréme, and | 
tisement. She was cooking a dainty | Still, in consideration of the fact that| thought you’d be pleased.” At that 
little meal on the supper table, while the| she is a bony person herself and it! Reaci suddenly remembered it was his 
guests sat round in attitudes of respect| would be rather good for her to see my| birthday, and declared it would be 
and admiration, and the full elbow-sleeve | arms, I consented. ripping, assuring me that the chafing 
of her semi-evening blouse fell back so| Recete’s chief fault lies in forgetting| dish was the nicest birthday present 
insinuatingly from her rounded arm that | all about his birthday and resuming his | he'd ever had. 
the idea at once occurred to me like an| everyday manner five minutes after his} We met the Barkers at the theatre, 
inspiration that my blue erépe de Chine | presents have been given, which is very |and Mrs. Barker informed me during 
could be easily adapted for the purpose. | disappointing to the giver. the play that in consequence of the 
“If you'd really like to know what I| “ You see, darling,” I insisted gently | hint in my note of a pleasant surprise 
want for my birthday,” said Reeer,| when, on his birthday morning, he had|for supper, they had both dined 
alluding to a conversation that had taken | pushed the chafing dish aside and taken | frugally. We were all hungry when 
place some time previously, “1 could do| up the paper as usual, “we shall never|we got back, and I ran upstairs first 
with another trouser press.” |have to complain of lukewarm suppers|to see that the maids had put every- 
“Oh, no, dear,” I replied quickly,| now, served by sulky, sleepy servants | thing ready to my hand on the supper- 
“that wouldn't do. I want to give you | when we get home late. You will have|table before going to bed. All was as 
mething quite personal, in fact L’ve| your meal of three courses tossed together | it should be. Shaking back my sleeves 
settled what it is to be.” I didn’t men-| before your eyes, piping hot—the book | and holding the butter in one hand and 
tion that IL had saved thirty-three and|says so.” Recete picked up the|the chafing dish lid in the other, I turned 
tenpence out of the housekeeping for it| brilliantly plated lid and looked at it. | to greet my guests with a bright smile. 
already, but I did suggest we should| “It will do to shave by, anyhow,” he| Mrs. Barker entered first, her glance 
go to the theatre for a birthday treat,| said. “ But, dearest, if you really want | raking the table greedily—then she saw 
and have a nice little supper when we|to try it to-night we'd better have a|the chafing dish, and her face fell. 








got back. 





joint on the sideboard as well.” 


' “Oh,” she remarked, “ we had one of 
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those dreadful things—but we had to 
give it up, it ruined too much food.” 

I smiled indulgently, and said, “ They 
only want proper management. Light 
the lamp, dear, will you?” I added to 
Reoaie, as with a pretty and artistic 
gesture I mixed the eggs, lobster, butter 
and rice for the kedgeree in the chafing 
dish. Mr. Barker watched me appre- 
ciatively, but his wife requested to have 
the window open, saying the fumes 
made her feel faint. As a matter of 
fact they were hardly noticeable till the 
draught spread the flame and burnt the 
kedgeree at the sides of the dish. Any- 
how it was served piping hot; indeed 
Mr. Barker, who took a generous mouth- 
ful out of compliment to me, burnt his 
tongue rather badly. 

“What are these little bits of hard 
stuff I keep finding in my mouth?” 
said Reeaie. 

“Teeth, I should imagine,” I remarked 
coldly. 

“Rice!” announced Mrs. Barker, in 
a sombre voice, “and I fear I have 
swallowed some. You must excuse my 
leaving this; I must not play with my 
digestive organs.” 

She looked tigerishly at me, and 
Reeete said, “ Don’t eat it, Mrs. Barker. 
Let’s send it downstairs and have it 
cooked properly.” I hated him. 

“The servants are in bed,” I said. 
“Leave it by all means, Mrs. Barker. 
I'll cook the Hamburg steak. Some 
people,” I continued, turning sweetly 
to Mr. Barker, who was drinking cold 
water to ease his tongue, “ think a steak 
should be served before it has lost its 
delicate pink tinge; others when it has 
turned a shade of delicate grey. Shall 
we leave it pink or grey?” 

“We shall leave it anyhow, I expect,” 
said Recere. “ Look at yoursleeve. It’s 
all in the fat.” 

I ignored him — with one swift glance, 
which Mr. Barker intercepted. , 

“Oh,.grey, by all means,” he ex- 
claimed conciliatingly. “It will be 
delicious grey, I am sure.” 

“T don’t think anyone can teach me 
how to cook a steak,” cried Mrs. Barker, 
with sudden asperity. “I will tell you 
when to take it off,” and with an insult- 
ing air of superior knowledge she came 
and leant over the chafing-dish. Next 
moment she recoiled with a cry of pain, 
and clapped her hand to her eye as a 
splutter of hot fat shot up and hit her 
in the face. At that Reco lost his 
temper and strode towards his present. 

“Put the beastly thing out!” he 
ejaculated. When Reco speaks in 
that voice I obey him at the moment, 
and reprove him later; and I began to 
look about for the extinguisher. 

“Here, let me come!” he said, and 
stooping down, began to blow. He blew 
till the hair on my forehead and the 
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TRUE POLITENESS. 


Aunt (showing small Nephew, who has come on a risit, round the grounds). “ Now, Dear, 
I'LL JUST TAKE YOU THROUGH THE ORCHARD, AND THEN I MUST REALLY GO AND LIF Dowy,” 


Nephew. “ AUNTIE, IF YOU'D RATHER GO AT ONCE, YOU KNOW, PLEASE DO, I—I 


BE A BIT LONELY.” 


SHOULDN'T 








chiffon frills on my blouse flapped 
about in the tempest, till the fumes of 
burning steak were driven across the 
room and back again, till his veins were 
like ropes and his face purple, without 
having any effect on the flexible flame. 


His ninth effort blew the cream jug on | 


to Mr. Barxer’s knees, but his tenth 
was, in a way, successful, for it lifted 
the spirit clean out of the lamp on to 
the best tablecloth, where we finally 
extinguished it with the best table- 
napkins. 

“ We must go home,” said Mrs. Barker, 
in an exhausted, suffering voice. “ Damp 
feet are a source of danger to Mr. Barker 

and the cream has got into his boots. 
He must not play with his lungs.” 

The danger, however, seemed less 
threatening when they got 


outside, ' 


for through the window I heard Mr. 
Barker direct the cabby to a well-known 
restaurant. 

I bowed my head, but as Reccir came 
upstairs from seeing them off I glared 
defiantly at him. 

“I'll never ask that woman to my 
house again!” I said, 

“* You needn't trouble to,” he answered 
quietly. Then in a flash I realised I 
had spoiled his prospects, and my lips 
began to quiver. At the same moment 
he remembered it was his birthday ——-and 

well, we went and foraged in the 
kitchen about ten minutes later. 

As for the chafing dish, we never 
mention it, but last week, hearing that 
Reoote’s cousin Dick is getting married 


we packed it up again in tissue paper 


and sent it to him for luck. 
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K(EPENICK AT 


will be absconding with the Mace in 


Monday, Oct. 22. 

Sittings resumed in both Houses to- 
morrow. Promise of lively times. 
will forthwith tackle Education Bill. 
Awrrnite and Heneace early took off their 
coats for the fight. A fortnight ago 
they handed in a cloud of amendments. 
If equal proportion of activity were 
shown by other young Peers the 4th 
clause won't be reached in Committee 
before Christmas eve. 

Heveace’s wrath specially directed 
against St. AUGUSTINE. 

“Don't remember any reference to 
Cocytus in Obiter Dieta,” he said, feeling 


House of (Commons. 99) 


his biceps. 
the river runs and how its waters are 
kept at flood. 
Cocytus named of lamentation loud, 
Heard on the rueful stream. 
When Awprnitt and I walk him along 
its banks he'd better bring with him a 
big pocket-handkerchief. He ‘ll want it.” 


manners. When, eleven years ago, | 





knew Heweace in the Commons, he was | 


WESTMINSTER ; 
\fter the brilliantly humorous exploit of the German “ Captain” at Berlin, the House of Commons Police will have to use double extra 


vigilance (not sparing even the authorities of the House) ; or some talented swindlers, neatly disguised as the Speaker and Serjeant-at-Arms, 
solemn procession. 


Lords | 


‘But Brrrec. knows where | 


Curious how altered associations vary | 


| 


ExtTractep From Tue Diary or Tony, MP. 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

















the mildest-mannered man that ever cut 
the company of early-formed political 
principles. Now, on this Education Bill, 
he is almost bloodthirsty. 

In the Commons there will be a big 
gap on Front Opposition Bench where | 
of late Don José sat. His absence tem-| 
porary, everyone hopes— will be lamented | 
on both sides. As Pam said, the House} 
of Commons likes a man who shows it 
sport. Every prospect of wigs on the 
green when Don José was around. A 
straight, hard hitter, he occasionally 
raised howls of execration on benches 
opposite and below Gangway to left of 
Speaker's chair. But resentment not! 
lasting. Anger gave place to admiration | 
of the easy skill of splendid swordsman- 
ship. For a while the tired warrior, his 
helmet now a hive for bees, is con- 
tent to look on from the Scean Gate 
whilst the battle rages on the familiar 
plain. 

“Very characteristic to use a tem- 
porary discarded headgear as a hive,” 
said the Mewper ror Sark, nothing if 








A CAUTION TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS POLICE. 


not prosaic. “ Bees sting, you know, 
and they may yet come in useful.” 
Quite a crowd of Members looking 
in at House this afternoon preparing for 
the fray. Came across Prixce ARTHUR 


in corridor flanking Speaker’s chair. In 
beaming health, radiant spirits. Look- 


ing forward with keen delight to coming 
conflict. Persistent rumour attributes 
to him absence of interest in, even 
ignorance of, current of public affairs 
outside his personal touch with them 
on Treasury Bench or in Downing Street. 
Nothing in the story. When, talking 
things over this afternoon I told him 
of recrudescence of assertions, con- 
tradictions, and conclusions arising 
out of the MacDowwet. correspond- 
ence, his face lighted up with quick 
concern. Questioned me eagerly as to 
particulars. 

“T thought,” he said, “we had in 
that connection let the dead past bury 
its dead. Very smart of C.-B. to revive 
the topic just when we were preparing 
to rouse the country on the Home Rule 
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question. Or was it Asquira? More 
like him perhaps.” 

“Tt was Waurer Lone!” 

“ Fareeur!” he said, striding off with 
sunny smile. “I confess you took me 
in. I thought that for once you were 
talking seriously.” 

Business done.—Covers removed from 
Benches. Both Houses swept and gar- 
nished ready for Winter Sitting. 





COLFERS AS | "AVE KNOWN. 
(By a Caddie.) 
Vil. 

Sove’ow or uther, “Enery WILKs, 
although per’aps not perfect, can jener- 
ally get along all rite wiv sich peeple as 
‘ave got somethink of golf inside them. 
And that don’t only mean good players. 
| ‘ave ’ad a certain ammount of regret- 
tabul frickshun wiv one or two of our 
lady members; but if there was more 
about like Miss Barsrer SHerritron the 
job of caddy would be easier and ples- 
santer than wot it is. 

She can play golf, and, wot’s more, 
she knows wen ’er hattendint is doing 
‘is levil best to ’elp ’er all’e can. She 
seemed to see from the fust that ’Exery 
Witks ment well, and she got into the 
‘abbit of ’aving ’im for ’er caddy wen- 
ever possibul. Those ’oo are ackwainted 
wiv ‘im ‘oom I may call the leading 
caddy of this club, don’t need to be told 
that she ’as never regretted ’er choise. 

But the uther day, for the fust time, 
I came near to regretting it meself. At 
least I regretted that Miss Suerrirron 
adn’t picked on some hinfeerior lad for 
that ereashun. The course was quite 
disserted, and she told me rather mys- 
teeriously to bring ‘er clubs along to the 
second tee—wich, I may say, is more 
or less out of site of the club ’ouse. I 
found ’er waitin’ there, and to my ’orrified 
amasement she was not alone. Standing 
beside ‘er, and sort of grumbling to 
‘isself, was the very largest bulldog that 
[ ‘ave ever seen. 

Of course, dogs is strickly forbidden 
on the course; but, as is well known to 
most offishuls, ladies is totilly reggard- 
less of all rules. Miss Swerrirron she 
jest smiled at me in ’er own delitefull 
fashun. 

“ Narsissus is coming rarnd wiv us 
to-day,” she ses, briskly. 

Well, of course, I touched my cap 
respeckfull, and didn’t say nuthink, but 
[ thort to meself that I could bear quite 
komfortably to be parted from Narsissus. 
E was a sort of patchy forn collour, 
and the way ‘is white teeth gleemed 
when ’e yawned would ’ave guy some 
peeple the cold shivers. And ’e seemed 
to beallus yawning, like a sort of thrett. 
Thank ’Eyvin, I’m braver than most, 
but some’ow I ain’t altogevver a dog- 








lover. I was bit once by a dog, which 
totilly mistook my meening towards ‘im 
and ’ad three spare foot of chane ‘idden 
away which ’e made use of, and it ‘as 
sort of turned me agin the savage 
creachures. But I ‘id my thorts. 

Miss Suerrirron started ‘er practice 
rarnd, and that dog ’e walked be’ind 
wiv me and the clubs, keeping step 
jest like a soldier. I didn’t want ’im 
to pay me sich an attenshun. I could 
‘ave done wiv ‘im in front quite well. 
Rarnd ‘is neck was a bewtifull blue 
silk ribbing, and some’ow it seemed to 
make ’im creweller looking than meer 
leavver could ‘ave done. ’E kep’ on 
grumbling to ‘isself about somethink, 
and ’e kep’ on getting on my nerves 
wuss and wuss. There was somethink 
in "is eye as 'e looked up at me that 
almost lifted my ‘air from my ‘ead. 











Tosy ann Prince Arruur. 








As a rule it’s a perfessional plessure 
to watch Miss Suerrirron play. The fust 
time I ever set eyes on ‘er, she drove 
‘ard and low into an ’owling wind, then 
took ‘er brassey quite cool and grasefull 


and bumped ‘er ball on to the green.. 


And I know one or two men as wouldn't 
‘ave been on that green in two that day. 
You wouldn't beleeve as she could do 
it, for to look at ‘er she’s jest like a 
fairy what's floated down on a soap 
bubble. But on this ercashun my mind 
was cleen distracted from ’er play. 
’Owever, all went fairly well until the 
sixth ‘ole. Then suddingly Narsissus 
bounded forward, snapped up the ball 
in ‘is great mouth, and shook it like a 
rat. And nuthink wouldn't perswade 
"im to put it down for quite a wile. 
“"E’ll ‘ave to be punnished,” Miss 
Suerritron says firmly. “ But ’e’s sich 





a darlin’ that I can’t bear to ‘urt ‘im 
meself, and so,” she ses, “ and so you 'll 
‘ave to do it, ’Exery.” 

Wiv them dredfull words she pulled a 
little whip out of ‘er pocket al ‘anded 
it tome. I took it, but I felt as though 
my knees was giving way beneaf me 
Narsissus ‘e looked at the whip, and 
then 'e looked at me, and ’e jest went 
on grumbling. 

“| suppose, Miss,” I ses rather trimu- 
lous, but trying ‘ard to speak jockewlar 
like, “I suppose you ‘aven't got ‘is 
mussel ‘andy, which you could jest slip 
on ‘im fust?” I ses. 

“No,” she ses brisk like, “I 'aven't. 
Give ‘im three smart cuts and get it 
over,” she ses. 

But some’ow I couldn't do it. TI tried 
‘ard to make meself, but somethink 
seemed to ‘old back my ‘and, I suppose 
it was my yumanity, either for Narsissus 
or for meself. 

“Why, 'Enery, you're never fritened 
of the poor darlin’!” Miss S#errirron 
cries out, and she begun to larf as though 
it was funny. 

Well, it was better to be torn down and 
mangelled than to be larfed at by ‘er. 
I ‘arf closed my eyes and strook at 
Narsissus, egspecting every moment to 
feel is dredfull fangs. But insted of 
that I 'erd a stifled yelp. 

Narsissus was lying on ‘is back wiv 
‘is four legs in the air, and dirrectly I 
opened my eyes I reallised that I ‘ad 
mastered ‘im. My strength seemed to 
come back to me, and in the suddin 
revulshun of my feelings I taught the 
konquered creachure ‘ow to beyave 
‘isself on a golf course, until Miss 
SHerrirton called to me to stop. 

Iam glad to say that ‘is manner was 

uite respeckfull, even grovelling, for 
the rest of the rarnd. It jest shows 


you, | suppose, what the will of a cool, 
determined yumin being can do wiv 
the most feerocious monster. 





The Reward of Virtue. 


“Tue Chairman said the Bench 
believed he had broken into the shop, 
and while some credit was due to him 
for saving a man from drowning, that 
could not be allowed to weigh against 
the act of shop-breaking. He would 
accordingly receive three months’ im- 
prisonment for the two offences.” — 
Northern Echo. 


The Magic of a Name. 


«“  — _ . dissolution of her marriage with 
respondent, Bernakp Reveenw Isasc JuLian 
Lian Maximttuan C——-, on the ground of 
desertion The respondent in 1901 went 
to London to make a name for himself... .” 
—Sydney Morning Herald. 


He was surprisingly successful. 
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like a bomb-shell in the camp of the 
CHARIVARIA. Little Englanders. : 
The Lon lon Gazette states that the 

Kixo has appointed the Prince of WaLes Mr. Havetock Wisoy, M.P., speaking 
to the honorary Colonelcy of the Ist|at Grimsby, declared: “A gentleman 
Cinque Ports Volunteer Rifle Corps.| from the Bankruptcy Court has shown 
With that modesty which has always|some anxiety to secure my assets. I 
been characteristic of His Royal High-| offered him my umbrella. That is my 
ness he will continue to call him-!only asset.” And just what one would 
self merely the 
Prince of WaLEs as 


After working for hours in forcing 
open two safes at 17, King Street, St. 
James's, last week, some burglars found 
that the safes were destitute of cash, 
which had been removed by the oceu- 
pants on the previous evening. We 
think that the decision of the police, in 
the circumstances, not to prosecute 
for the use of profane language, was 

humane. 





heretofore 


\ pard n ible 
error occurs In a 
pl incial paper 
i reports a 
rumour that, owing 
to the munificence 
la ympathise r, all 
the signatories to 
the abortive ad 
are to the Duma 
ire to be presented 





with meddles 


| he I rench 
people certainly 
make ideal hosts 
I he y Spare ho pains 
to entertain § their 
isitors. To avoid 
their Corporation 
guests spending a 
dull Sunday they 
got up some quits 
ulmirable riots at 
Ls nye han ps 


Poor Mr. Hat 
Cawe! He thought 
that his offer t 
publish his next 
book at the pric 
f half-a-crown was 
the innovation of 
Innovations But 
in the same number 
of The Daily Vail 
as contained his 
proposal appeared 
the following state 
ment 
NOVELTY OF THE WEEK. 

Leather-headed ~ ss - 

Hat Pins. tmp te eth om 











The proposal that 
the child who was 
born in the White- 
chapel County 
Court the other day 
shall be christened 
Sue cannot, we 
hear, be carried out, 
owing to a sex dif- 
culty. 


Mr. Evstace 
Mites, speaking at 
the Polytechnic, is 
reported as  sub- 
scribing to the view 
that all persons 
more than sixty 
years old should be 
given ananesthetic, 
because they pre- 
vented reforms by 
other people— such, 
we suppose, as the 
one referred to. An 
old gentleman of 
sixty-one now 
writes to us beg- 
ging that, if the 
suggestion be en- 
forced, the anzsthe- 
tic used may be a 
less painful one 
than a speech by 


Mr. Mies. 





A discussion has 
been taking place 
in the columns of a 
contemporary as to 
who is the oldest 
odd - fellow. It 
would, we fancy, be 
still more difficult 
to decide who is the 








“T do not con Small Boy. “ PLease, Mister, wHat’s THE TIME?” 
sider myself too old 


oddest old fellow. 





at seventy,” says Dr.Ciirrorp. “ At that|expect a prudent man to lay by for a} 


age a man is just approaching his best.” | rainy day. 
Optimists take this to mean that the 
Doctor is about to change his politics. Some recently published statistics 


show that, although within the last 

The statement made by Colonel Het-| few years there has been an increase 
LARD, Director-General of the Ordnance} in the number of prisoners in English 
Survey, before the Royal Commission | gaols, there has been a large decrease 
on Coast Erosion, to the effect that,}in actual crime. This is an effective 
contrary to the general belief, our|answer to those who say that our 
country is growing larger, has fallen | prisons are uncomfortable. — 





- | We suppose it is 
due to the dangerous competition of the 
motor vehicles that our railway com- 
panies should suddenly appear as the 
champions of the Quiet Life. By a new 
regulation passengers are forbidden to 
take violoncellos into railway carriages. 


Spiritualism is making headway in- 
deed when commercial men come to 
believe in it. The following appears in 
The Times :—‘“ Mr. Beauvoir C. Seep, 
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formerly of Sandown, I.W., if living, 
or his representatives, if dead,” are 
requested to communicate with the 
advertiser. 





The average man is so apt to think 
that Centenarians are bound to die 
young that the following statement in 
the current number of The Cornhill 
Magazine will come as a surprise anyhow | 
to him: Of the monastery founded 


by Sr. Roperr p Auritiac in the Eleventh | 
Century only three priests out of the | 
original three hundred remain to-day | 
who minister to the attenuated congre- | 
gation.” 





DEVILRY IN BLACK AND RED. 


In La Tosea Puccrst had so moving a 
tragedy “made to his hand ” that his own 
part in it, if he knew his business, was 
bound to be a subordinate one. He had 
to make music, scarcely more than inci- 
dental, which should illustrate the drama 
without retarding its action. This he 
has achieved with astonishing discre- 
tion. In the great Second Act—for 
which Wacyer would have wanted at 
least a week’s cycle—-there seems to be 
scarce ten minutes’ worth of vocal score; 
for the rest, the music of the orchestra, 
very safe here in the hands of Signor 
Mvenoyg, is less an interpretation (for 
none is needed) than an audible echo of 
emotions too swift and tense for utterance. 
[ know no opera in which the rival arts 
are more perfectly adjusted. And I can 
imagine no better trio for the rendering 
of La Tosca, than Giacnetti, SAMMARCO, 
and ZenaTeLto. Indulgence was asked 
for the Signora; but, though it was 
evident that ill-health affected her voice 
when any strain had to be put upon it, 
yet in the softer passages, such as the 
lovely phrase 

“Non ti par che le cose 

Aspettan tutte innamorate il sole ?” 
she had lost none of her charm; while 
her acting throughout was frankly 
superb. So it would seem, after all, that 
the possession of a voice need not be 
an absolute bar to dramatic excellence. 
Signor Sammaroo played the black devil 
Searpia with a most admirable tact, 
and in the part of Cavaradossi Signor 
ZENATELLO, whose singing of 

“O dolci mani mansuete e pure,” 


and indeed of all the delicious music of 
the Third Act, was perfect, acted with 
lis accustomed intelligence and sincerity. 
“ Ecco un artista!” as Tosca justly says. 

If I might permit myself to pass any 
captious comment upon so fine a per- 
formance, I should have a word to say 
about Cavaradossi’s costume in the First 
Act. Iam not quite sure how I should get 
myself up if I were painting a portrait 





of the Magdalen inside a church a 


hundred years ago; but I know I should 
try hard to avoid the following combina- 
tion as adopted by Signor ZEnATELo : 
namely, a brown velveteen jacket, a 


Scarpa. . . Signor Sammarco. 


double - breasted white waistcoat, a 
copious white tie secured by a diamond 
pin; grey trousers, and hunting tops. 
And the dreadful property picture! so 
insulting to the repentant Magdalen, and 
more than insulting, I am sure (though 
I never set eyes on her), to the fair 
Attavanti who unconsciously sat for 
it. Certainly there seemed no sort of 
warrant for Tosca’s jealousy, and for 
her repeated demand—Falle gli oechi 
neri. Snsetady needed a pair of black 
eyes it was the man who was originally 
responsible for this preposterous daub. 
On the Faust night the Syndicate 
drew a full house, having raised the 


dudmant 


Cavaradossi . . 


(Showing a chie costume for an artist who 
also does a little singing.) 


ante. Madame Mevpa was scarcely at 
her best best, and wy me a as 
Mephi 8, sacrifi articulation in 
ie tte! be sonorous. Also he was 


Signor Zenatello. 





a bit stiff in the facial muscles, and 
missed that ingratiating air of bonhomie 
which one has come to expect of Gounop's 
red devil. The honours of the evening 
fell on Signor Zenaretio’s head, already 
crowded with laurels, and now sur- 
mounted by a fascinating ostrich feather. 
[ have just ventured to pass a criticism 
on his clothes in La Tosea, and I will 
say further that in Faust | did not care 
for the two little tassels which sprouted 
from his high boots above the ankle, and 
looked too much like straw escaping 
from stuffed calves. But it is only fair 
to add that in the Second Act I could 
well understand the collapse of Mar- 
gherita, so seductive was his sky-blue 
coatee with its argent embroidery. 

The home-come warriors sang their 
“Petit Soldat” chorus with a_ very 
satisfying lustiness. Two-deep they 
made a solid human wall across the 
stage; in this case an excellent device, 
since it concealed all but the flags and 
spears of their comrades who marched 
across at the back of the stage; so that 
a handful of men were able to simulate 
myriads as they passed and repassed 
without recognition. All the same, the 
management of the Autumn Season has 
perhaps been a touch too generous with 
its men’s choruses in the matter of 
numbers. They are apt to get so 
blocked that they have to trample on 
one another's feet to get a glimpse of 
the conductor. It seems an ungrateful 
thing to say, but I should have them 
decimated. 0.5. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Ir is understood that a large portion 
of the Apocrypha, the authorship of 
which has hitherto been a matter of 
grave speculation, was in reality written 
by Mr. A. C. Benson, whose name is to 
be placed on the title-page of the new 
edition, to which he will contribute a 
characteristic preface. 


We understand that Madame Tuérése 
Humpert, as the result of exhaustive 
inquiries, has discovered that the mys 
terious Crawrorp Brothers were none 
other than Mr. A. C. Bensox, who is now 
engaged on a work of sombre thought- 
fulness, entitled At a Safe Distance. 


It transpires that researchers into the 
mysteries of Saaxsrgeare’s plays have for 
many years been on the wrong scent. 
It was not Bacon who wrote them, but 
Mr. A. C. Benson, a younger brother of 
the poet’s boon-companion who now lies 
in Westminster Abbey beneath a slab 
bearing the simple words: “O Rare 
Jon Benson.” 





Leoat Lereniicesce.—‘‘ Much soap is 
bought by the bar.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Lorp Rosesery is endowed with two gifts rarely found in 
the possession of one man. Supreme as a public speaker, 
he is in the first rank among living writers. His last 
essay, Lord Randolph Churchill (Arraur Humpureys), is, in 
the matter of literary style, comparable with his mono- 
graph on Prrr, and praise can sound no higher note. 
Shortly after Lord Raypotrn’s death his mother asked Lord 
Rosenery to “write something about him.” Having read 
the son's biography of his father, which he justly ranks 
“among the first dozen, perhaps the first half-dozen, in the 
language,” he recalls fhe request and fulfils it. He dis- 
covers the secret of Lord Rawypotrn’s failure to achieve per- 
manent success in the fact that he lived in a false position. 

\ thorough convinced Radical of the old type,” he found 
himself yoked with the Marswart-axp-Syetcroves of a Tory 
Cabinet presided over by Lord Sauissury. This inevitably 
led to ructions, culminating in one that finally severed his 
connection with official life. In a sentence, Lord Rosesery 
happily describes him as “ half-aristoerat, half-Bohemian.” 
In another passage that might well serve for epitaph he 
writes, ‘“‘ He was human, eminently human ; full of faults, as 
he himself well knew, but not base or unpardonable faults ; 
pugnacious, outrageous, fitful, petulant, but eminently lovable 
and winning.” The last time Lord Rosepery saw his old 
friend was at dinner at the Duchess of Martporoucn’s house 
in Grosvenor Square, his brother-in-law, Lord Tweepmourtn, 
the only other guest. “The next day he gave a farewell 
dinner to his friends, and the next he set out with his wife 
on a voyage round the world in a desperate hunt for health.” 
I was at the farewell dinner, and over the waste of time 
recall the uncanny feeling that possessed me throughout it 
that the hospitable table was loaded with funeral baked 
meats. I never saw our host again. The dinner was given 
in July, 1894. In the following January, home from his 
hopeless journey, he was carried into his mother’s house 
to die. 

Ye mariners of England, who guard our native shores, 

When the stormy winds do blow, do blow, and the choppy 
Channel roars ; 

Ye gentlemen of England too, who live at home at ease, 

And dream bad dreams of mal de mer (the terror of the seas) ; 

Go buy The Mirror of the Seas —go soon, lest you forget 

At Meruven’s house in Essex Street, price four and sixpence 
net. 

For in its pages you will find, as in a looking-glass, 

Reflections of a seaman’s mind on ships, and men, that pass ; 

On doughty deeds of derring-do our dead forefathers 
wrought ; 

On battles with the sea he loves, the foe that he hath fought. 

Phaselus ille—that smart yacht ; the “ faithful river’ Thames ; 

Its docks, its sails, its hearts of steel, its quips and apothegms ; 

The waves Britannia still may rule ; the winds she must obey— 

All this our able seaman doth with able pen portray. 

Salts of the earth our fathers were. Heaven send that we 
may be, 

While eyes like Josera Cowran’s hold a mirror to the sea ! 


Mr. Rt. W. Caamners’s life-work is an epic-romance of the 
American War of Independence. His efforts to discredit 
the honour of British arms have no doubt had a wide success 
among the American youth of to-day, lending noble assist- 
ance to the work of local history primers in fostering whatever 
bitterness of feeling still survives from that deplorable family 
quarrel in which the sympathies of Englishmen were never 





more than half-heartedly engaged. But at times Mr. CHAmBErs 
seeks relief from the sterner claims of patriotism and indulges 
in a large frolic. It was in one of these lighter interludes 
that he published In Search of the Unknown, and now he 
gives us Jole, by the same publisher, Constante. The title 
is arbitrary; for Jole is but the name of one of an indis- 
tinguishable family of American girls, brought up in pyjamas 
and a state of outdoor innocence colgured by Hellenic ideals. 
Their father, a fat old hypocrite, apparently absorbed in the 
unworldly pursuit of estheticism, yet with an instinctive 
flair for eligible sons-in-law, eventually brings his bevy of 
beauties to New York, where their childlike candour puts 
them in the way of several pleasant adventures. As an 
extravagance, the joke is good enough for a while, but 
becomes a little tedious through the author’s reiteration of 
phrases and episodes. There is little attempt at construction, 
and the end is tame and amateurish. 





Mr. Deswonp Coxe is to be congratulated on the restraint 
he shows in his ’Varsity story, The Comedy of Age (CHApMaN 
AnD Haty). Heroics and love are kept out with a firm hand. 
His hero is the ordinary undergraduate, fairly good at games, 
pleasant, popular, but (like the majority of undergraduates) 
not a blue. This may be a disappointment to some, but they 
can console themselves with the thought that Ernan Lave was 
probably a twelfth man. There are really two heroes to Mr. 
Coxe’s book: Lane, the undergraduate, and Raprorp, the 
tutor. Raprorp is about sixty, and this is the story of his 
tragic attempt to realise the ideals of youth as Layne saw 
them. Mr. Coxe has done it very well indeed. I wonder if 
at any time it occurred to him to give Lane’s widowed mother 
to Raprorp as a consolation prize. If so, he is yet again to be 
congratulated on his restraint. 





If you ’re overworked or worried, if you’re suff'ring from the 
“flu,” 

If the present ’s looking yellow and the future looking blue, 

No better sort of tonic Punch has ever come across 


Than the novels or the stories penned by SomervitLe and Ross, 


Once again these witty ladies, “all on the Irish shore,” 

Have drawn for our amusement upon their endless store ; 

And all who love “ould Ireland” and her harum-scarum 
ways 

Had better buy or beg or steal Some Irish Yesterdays. 


There are lashins of good pictures by Miss SomervILLe again, 
Who’s as handy with her pencil as she’s clever with her pen. 
Make a note of it instanter, is our cordial advice 

The publishers are Loxcmays, and six shillings is the price. 


Mr. Axprew Lane, casting about for a colour for his new 
fairy-book, has hit on orange, and The Orange Fairy Book 
(Loncmaws) lies before me, the first herald of Christmas. I 
cannot say that its stories are quite as rich as some in the 
earlier volumes of this wonderful and wholly delightful 
series (of which this is the eighteenth), but all have some- 
thing entertaining in them; and Mr. Henry Forp’s pictures 
have the old perennial charm. I predict much squeezing 
of this orange in the months to come, and good juices for all. 
It is a pleasure to find again Mr. Sr. Jony Locas’s charming 
verses on Mr. Lano’s prismatic industry—his Langiad—on 
the book’s paper wrapper. 





‘Set a Thief to Catch a Thief.” 


“ Tue extensive use of barbed wire is a very potent way of 
combating this sickening cowardice and despicable cruelty” 
—of hunting.—Advt. in The Times by “certain members of 
the R.S.P.C.A.” 











